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THE GEST OF ROBIN HOOD by W. H. Clawson, Lecturer 
in English, University of Toronto. University of Toronto 
Studies, Philological Series, Extra Volume. Published by 
the Librarian, 1909. 

It is now more than twenty-five years since Eichard Fricke 
published in Herrig's Archiv his careful study of the Eobin 
Hood ballads. A portion of his paper he devoted to a valuable 
analysis of the Gest, which has been of the greatest service to 
scholars and which has stood remarkably well the test of time. 
Dr. Clawson, in the monograph before us, frankly acknowledges 
his debt to Fricke; but he enlarges upon his predecessor's work 
in an interesting manner, bringing to bear upon the question 
much material that Fricke did not take into account. His 
citations, for example, from related fields of "outlaw literature" 
will be recognized as of high importance in any effort to de- 
termine the materials which "the compiler" of the Gest found 
ready to his hand. 

At the very outstart Dr. Clawson accepts Professor Child's 
characterization of the Gest as "a three-ply web of adventure." 
He rightly rejects Professor BrandPs singular treatment of fit 
III. The difference between Professor Child's "web" and Pro- 
fessor Brandl's "rhapsodies," it should be emphasized, is in no 
way radical. Brand! has only introduced a gratuitous compli- 
cation in assigning the third fit to his third rhapsody without 
being willing to deny it to his second. To be sure there are 
parallels between the sheriff's entertainment and the king's en- 
tertainment as in the first division there are parallels between 
the reception of the knight and that of the Monk (Monks) ; 
but the bond in the latter case is obviously one of plot which the 
parallel structure serves to strengthen. Considerations of plot, 
as Brandl himself recognized, make fit III almost indispensable 
to fits V and VI, whereas VII and VIII do not need it at all. 
That between the second division and the third there should be 
the interesting parallels Brandl indicated, simply means that 
the Gest is in this as in other respects admirably constructed. 

How to account for this structure is, of course, a more dif- 
ficult matter. Professor Child's "poet of a thoroughly con- 
genial spirit" must necessarily be assumed. Precisely what was 
the accomplishment of this poet Dr. Clawson has done much to 
make clear. With admirable care he has indicated those links 
in the chain which were probably due to his workmanship. But, 
after all, one is not always quite sure of Dr. Clawson's "com- 
piler." What he says on p. 69 we feel might have been re- 
peated elsewhere: "Some one, either a minstrel or reciter, or 
the compiler of the Gest." To be sure we read on p. 38, note 
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4 : "There is no hint in these fits (I and IV) of earlier fusion, 
and their combiner is, for convenience and for the avoidance of 
undue complication, identified in this analysis with the com- 
piler of the whole Gest." But is not the complication of con- 
siderable interest and the distinction between compiler and 
compilers of very great importance for the larger bearings of 
Clawson's study? And is it consistent to say that one who let 
pass the confusions of the monk passage and the knight's sea 
voyage "provided even for minor details"? Clawson himself 
(p. 21) speaks of his "gross carelessness" in stanza 25. 

Here and there one feels that Dr. Clawson is providing too 
many hypothetical ballads for the foundation of the Gest. For 
instance, the assumption of a separate ballad as the basis of 
fit 1 may be open to some question, in view of "the conscious 
parallelism and the contrast, extending to the smallest details, 
which is deliberately drawn between the reception and conduct 
of the knight and of the monk" (p. 13). Pricke's hypothesis 
has more to recommend it than the analogue from the Eustache 
story can wholly dispose of. 1 The reception of the sheriff and 
that of the king offered another opportunity for striking paral- 
lelism and contrast; but in this respect the handling of this 
pair of episodes cannot compare with the deliberate artistry in 
the case of the Monk (Monks) and the knight episodes. On the 
other hand, we should emphasize here again the closer bond in 
the latter case, and we should remember that the folk might 
have done much of the compiler's work for him. No character- 
istic of ballad poetry is more striking than that of phrasing 
similar situations in similar language. 

In the face of the misgivings suggested in the last para- 
graph, it should be clearly recognized that the a priori reason- 
ing is all in favor of Dr. Clawson's hypothetical ballads. "The 
compiler" had before him ballads in plenty and to spare. No 
one should suppose that the ballad muse was not more ingen- 
ious even than Dr. Clawson in multiplying the songs that cele- 
brated Eobin Hood and his wight young men in the green- 
wood. Every possible change on a given situation was un- 
doubtedly rung, every hint from related outlaw balladry eagerly 
seized upon, until there were countless poems that celebrated the 
popular hero's courage, generosity and loyalty. Those who as- 
sume that the absence of a ballad from any printed collection 
is any considerable argument that it never existed, simply for- 

1 Compare Leo Jordan, Quellen und Komposition von Eustache le 
Moine, Herrig's Archiv, N. S. 13, p. 92: Wir sind deshalb der Ansicht, 
dasa die Spaltung dieses Grossmotivs in der Geste unabhangig von der 
im Eustache ist und sich in beiden neu vollzogen hat, wilhrend nur eine 
Ballade oder Novelle ursprttnglich als Urtypus bestand. 
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get the risks and the waste of oral transmission. Before con- 
cluding, too, that the compiler invented freely, one should bear 
in mind those words of Professor Marsh concerning the singer 
of epic songs: "It [the song] belonged to his audience not to 
him; and his audience required of him that he should be in 
the highest sense true to it." (Universal Encyclopedia; article, 
Epic). 

One cannot leave Dr. Clawson's monograph without a word 
of praise for its structure and the lucidity and directness of its 
style. The points which he makes are with few exceptions 
made clearly and carefully articulated to the body of the work; 
Special praise is due the helpful table which he prints near the 
close of the study. 

H. S. V. Jones. 

University of Illinois. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY, A CRITICAL AND COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY. By Anna Robeson Burr, Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909, pp. viii— 451, $2.00 
net. 

This book would be worth while if only for its classified in- 
formation. For reference and for suggestion its use is immedi- 
ately evident. Prima facie, indeed, it may seem fairly easy to 
give account of a field so limited; but one of the first services 
of this discussion is to expand one's notions of the limits, to 
give far wider ideas of scope and significance. For here is 
something much larger than a catalogue raisonne; it is a scien- 
tific survey. The author's sense of historical method and her 
ability to interpret in terms of present psychology give weight 
alike to her conclusions and to her no less important forecasts 
of future research. Part I lays down an approach, a working 
classification, and a scientific measure of the evidence, defines 
"the three great archetypes", and suggests the main lines of in- 
fluence. Part II reconsiders the material by approaching it 
from several aspects, slightly related among themselves, but all 
suggestive: nationality and profession, memory, religion, and 
others less important. Some few of these latter chapters, as 
that on humor and that on self-esteem, lapse toward mere in- 
teresting anecdote ; but though the chapters of Part II do not 
develop a series of propositions, though they are in some cases 
separable essays and various in value, yet one keeps throughout 
a sense of the large significances sketched broadly in Part I, 
and this sort of centripetal return from several angles makes 
the whole systematic without the hardness of more strictly log- 
ical coherence. 



